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sions in his town practice of greater difficulty than ever 
can occur where space is no object. The most trouble- 
some job that any architect can have to do is the re- 
modelling of an old-fashioned city dwelling, to which 
the necessary additions can be made only at front and 
rear, and generally only at the rear. Mr. Babb is just 
completing a task of this sort at the corner of Sev- 




which a flood of light is carried to the pantry and 
basement stairs. The space between the two ceilings is 
sufficiently great to permit of a person entering to clean 
it out whenever necessary. The library in this house is 
in cherry stained mahogany-color, with a mantel in 
marble of a dark blood-red with black and white mark- 
ings. The dining-room so ingeniously supplemented 
is in oak. 

To finish as we began with a dash of color, we could 
have nothing better or prettier to describe than the frieze 
which Mr. Paul Nefflen is painting for the dining-room 
of Mr. Jacob Ruppert's house at Ninety-third Street 
and Fifth Avenue. Mr. Ruppert is one of those sensi- 
ble people who believe in having decorations that they 
can understand and appreciate. Accordingly, being a 
brewer and not ashamed of his trade, he has had Mr. 
Nefflen paint him a jolly procession of Rhineland chil- 
dren grouping themselves in a hundred engaging poses 
among sprays of vine and barley stalks. The little ones 
are talking, dancing, singing, playing on musical instru- 
ments, and one gioup of them is trundling along a bar- 
rel of beer ! Bravo ! Mr. Ruppert. This is better 
than the Hours, and the Seasons, and the Graces, and 
the rest of the mythological stock in trade of our ordi- 
nary decorators, who do not themselves care a fig for 
the meaning of the originals which they spoil with a 
mechanic hand. 



from the eye. A light gilt moulding or beading run- 
ning around this arrangement gives an excellent effect. 
The floral design must of course be managed with 
taste, of good and harmonious color, well cut, sewn 
and arranged, or the result, with the light throwing it 
up in relief, is worse even than stable or dust bins. 

Some skilful hands have been very successful in orna- 
menting windows with designs cut from colored gela- 
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DECORATIVE PANEL. BY CH. LAMEIRE. 

enty-first Street and Park Avenue, where his ingenuity 
in this kind of work has been severely taxed. The 
house was of the ordinary plan with a narrow entrance 
hall and stairway pinching, and pinched by, the room 
which opened off it. Mr. Babb's first expedient to gain 
more room was to take advantage of the -house having 
a front on the side street, and to shift the entrance to a 
point near the centre of that, thus gaining for the room 
in front —now become the library— the additional width 
«of the former hall. Beside this, the ground occupied 
by the stoop was utilized for a projecting bay. The 
upper part of the staircase was retained, and the lower 
flight was 
turned 
round so 
as to enter 
the new 
and broad 
hall which 
now cuts 
the for- 
ward por- 
tion of the 
building in 
two. At 
the other 
side of this 
is the par- 
lor, and be- 
yond that 
an exten- 
sion con- 
taining the 
dining- 
room on 
the main 
floor and 
kitchen in 
the base- 
ment. One 
corner of 
the dining- 
room is cut 
off to con- 
tain the 

kitchen stairs and pantry, and this room receives light 
from the street by a simple but ingenious device. The 
passage from the dining-room to the parlor runs be- 
tween this pantry and the street, and is lighted by a 
handsome bay. Over this bay on the exterior is a semi- 
circular arched window forming one architectural 
arrangement with it. At the height of the sill of this 
window there is a false ceiling to the passage, over 



How often the mistress of a household has an eye- 
sore ! Sometimes it is one thing, sometimes another, 
but whatever it may be it is invariably the most promi- 
nent object within her range of vision. Sometimes the 
grievance is a hideous wall-paper against which the 
most artistic upholstery and carving lose their effect. 
Sometimes it is one of the icily-cold and rigidly " cor- 
rect " mantelpieces of a quarter of a century ago, firm- 
ly fixed in its " coign of vantage," and obstinately re- 
fusing to lend itself to any aesthetic disguise whatever. 
Sometimes it is none of these, and the J * pet " room is 
perfect in all its essentials of wall-paper, carpet, cur- 
tains, furniture and chimney-piece, yet with an eye-sore 
in the one window which overlooks a city back yard, 
with dust bins and ash barrels in full relief, or a coun- 
try one with a near prospect of stables. Many plans 
are devised to conceal this eyesoie, which cannot be 





SIMPLE DESIGN FOR HANGING BOOK-SHELVES. 

closed up entirely for the reason that its light is essen- 
tial in the room. Plants are the usual resource, but 
many housekeepers object to flowers in their " pet " 
rooms and keep them only in their ordinary and every- 
day apartments. One successful plan of decorative con- 
cealment is to fill the entire window with a frame upon 
which are two taut surfaces of muslin with chintz flow- 
ers sewn upon the surface nearest the light and farthest 
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tine, but the effect is usually somewhat too vivid and 
sharp, and the work too elaborate. Another plan is to 
veil the window entirely with French tracing paper 
upon which figure designs are drawn and bordered with 
a conventional pattern. The effect aimed at, and at- 
tained when the workmanship and draughtsmanship are 
good, is of etching on ground glass, the figures being 
in outline and very slightly shaded by lines. Previous 
to being drawn upon, the paper must be stretched upon 
panes of glass exactly fitting the compartments they 
are intended to fill. This is the great difficulty of the 
process, the paper being so delicate it is likely to split. 
Any inequality of surface in the glass is also almost sure 

to break 
the paper. 
The glass 
ought to be 
light and 
delicate 
that as lit- 
tle weight 
as possible 
may be put 
upon the 
sash. The 
panes and 
designs 
may easily 
be fastened 
into the re- 
quired po- 
sition by 
means of a 
small bead- 
ing, and 
the designs 
being then 
enclosed 
between 
two glass- 
es are safe 
from in- 
jury. To 
secure suc- 
cess in the 
straining 
the paper should be made very wet by squeezing a 
sponge over it, but without touching it. The glass 
may be just sufficiently tilted to allow the water to run 
off, but no work should be attempted upon it until the 
following day. The corners should then be stuck with 
cement, that being preferable to either gum or paste, 
neither of which will adhere to the wet paper. The 
designs must be transferred by tracing from good pat- 
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terns, through the prepared surface, with a mixture of 
India ink and sepia. 

Dried ferns tastefully arranged between double glass 
are sometimes very effective ; so also are broadly- 
spread masses of seaweed. A very pretty curtain for 
such a " blind " window may be made with ferns laid 
upon coarse net, a second piece of net covering them. 
The ferns must be pressed between 
blotting paper till quite flat, and 
then laid upon the net which has 
been previously gummed and dried. 
When dry they must be painted in 
liquid green (water color), left to 
dry again, and then covered with a 
strip of net the width of the ferns. 
Hung before the window the effect 
is extremely pleasing. M. B. W. 
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THE NEW COURTS OF LAW 
IN LONDON 



The illustrations on this page will 
give the reader some idea of the 
artistic taste which characterizes 
the decorative work on the new 
London law-courts, recently pub- 
licly opened by the Queen. The 
buildings themselves — somewhat 
resembling in their grouping those 
of a college — are rather picturesque 
than imposing. Owing to the badly 
selected site, the architect, the late 
Mr. Street, was unable to give a 
really grand work. But, after mak- 
ing allowance for the restricted 
area and other conditions over 
which he had no control, which 
have necessitated some crowding and prevented some 
portions from being well lighted, it is generally con- 
ceded by fair critics that the architect has produced 
a building of great merit. A writer in The Portfolio, 
to which publication we are indebted for our illus- 
trations of this notice^ says : "Of its character as 
a work of architectural fine art, it may be said that 
no work of modern times has done more to prove 
that architecture as an art is not dead among us. 
. . . . In the hands of, perhaps, the greatest mas- 
ter of Gothic art that its revival has produced, a build- 
ing, possessing in a high degree all those characteristic 
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GATE IN THE NEW LONDON LAW COURTS. 

of noble Gothic work which Pugin and Ruskin have 
taught us to love, has been created." We may give 
some further specimens of the many beautiful designs 
of details made by Mr. Street, in a later number. It is 
not our province to illustrate the purely architectural 
features of the building, which doubtless will be duly 
given by our more professional contemporaries. 
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According to a writer on the subject in The Cabinet 
Maker, published in London, a slavish following of the 
P'rench which has been the rule in fashionable furnishing 
for ages in England, is now passing away. If, says this 
writer, the history of upholstery in that country had to 
be written, the illustrations would nearly all be replicas 
of Louis Quatorze, Louis Quinze, and Louis Seize de- 
signs. Such a fur- 
nitu re volume 
would probably 
disclose almost as 
much of the ridicu- 
lous as the illus- 
trated chronicles 
of costume already 
reveal. But with 
the recent revival 
in England of solid 
and sensible furni- 
ture, there came a 
corresponding sim- 
plicity in draperies 
and upholsteries : 

" The curtains, 
instead of being 
festooned and 
draped with heavy 
pelmet and cornice 
above, were al- 
lowed to hang 
straight from a 
plain brass or 
wooden pole, and 
merely fastened 
back by a band of 
gimp or curtain 
material. The 
stuffing of the 
chairs, couches, 
settees, etc., in- 
stead of being 

puffed, buttoned, and full of springs, was reduced in 
proportion and became more flat and wearable. The 
remarks of such eminent men as Professor Huxley 
upon the dangers of dust, and Dr. Richardson as to 
the unhealthy associations of carpets, curtains, etc., 
told upon the trade and the public, and induced them 
to lessen the evils -connected with such luxuries as 
much as possible. Thus a thoroughly English 
fashion came about ; heavily draped pelmets 
were abandoned, and plain straight buckrams 
substituted. Bedsteads without hangings were 
preferred to the old funeral half-tester or four- 
poster, puffy chairs were shorn of superfluous 
puffiness, and the upholstery of the country was 
decidedly improved." 

Our trans-Atlantic contemporary is afraid that 
the cleanly epoch is passing away, and that, as 
usual, a reaction is 
setting in ; our Eng- 
lish cousins are 
again to be the slaves 
of dust-catching and 
unhealthy French 
fashions, and the 
useful sanitary les- 
sons of the last few 
years are to be hid- 
den beneath the 
once, more increas- 
ing folds of modem 
drawing - room up- 
holstery. This 

comes, it is suggested, of the excesses of the 
severe school, who deemed it necessary to select 
the most dingy of colors and the dullest of sur- 

roundings. The writer we are quoting avows a 

bias toward the English rather than the French 
school in this matter ; but at the same time says 
he is not prepared to urge any furnisher to 
banish extravagant upholstery from his stock. What 
he hopes for is that a combination of sensible English 
and luxuriant French ideas may take place. The 
Artist, an English journal of undoubted taste, does 
not approve of much compromise in the matter. It 
says: " After setting up a style of our own, which 
commanded the admiration of many foreigners at 



the Paris Exhibition, it is a pity that we should be once 
more dependent upon Paris. The immediate source 
of the new oscillation of taste is the upholstery at the 
exhibition in the Champs ElysSes. One of the mon- 
strosities there was a cabinet covered in plush, 
made out of deal enveloped in dull cerise velvet, the 
drawer fronts ' swagged,' and the legs dressed and 
fringed. The article certainly looked dainty, and a 
thoughtless person — such as those who adopt Paris 
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ideas without question in dress — would admire it with 
effusion ; but it would be difficult to conceive a more 
unsatisfactory piece of furniture. It offers a ready ref- 
uge for dust, and the delicate swags would hardly 
retain their graceful folds or position for a week in a 
house where children existed. Still the writer in The 
Cabinet Maker has no doubt that any enterprising 
manufacturer who thought well to run up some similar 
inexpensive structures, dressing them in the same way, 
would find a ready sale for his well-clad cabinets. If 
this mode should obtain vogue, we shall presently re- 
quire suits of clothes for our articles of furniture." 



The decoration of a room in Moorish style may be 
made very attractive in a very sunny room. The chief 
objection to its use in an ordinary way is that, as the 
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window would have to be very much suppressed, the 
room would be rather dark. The windows should be 
of colored glass and, as well as the doors, should be 
veiled by rich hangings of plain or striped material. If 
striped, the stripes should be horizontal. The colors 
chiefly used by the Moors were scarlet, blue, and gold. 
The whole wall should be covered with devices. 
Horse-shoe arches should be drawn above the doors 
and windows ; the arches decorated with bands of two 
strongly contrasting colors, as red and black. If 
white is introduced, it should be ivory white, the effect 
aimed at in the whole coloring being subdued richness. 
The floor should be either stained a dark color or inlaid 
with patterns in wood, tiles, or marble, either of the 



